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KRO STUDIO 1, HILVERSUM, MARCH 26, [969 1. ONE FOR HELEN ((1)) 
1. Announcement by Michiel de Ruyter (214) mies acer 
2. YOU'RE GONNA HEAR FROM ME (325) 2. QUIET NOW (535) 
A. Previn, D. Previn/Warner Bros., Inc. (Warner Bros. Music Division) (ASCAP) D. Zeitlin/Ludlow Music Inc. (BMI) 
3, EMILY ((5) 3. SOMEDAY MY PRINCE 
J. Mandel, J. Mercer/Primary Wave Songs (ASCAP) WILL COME (6:02) 
4. STELLA BY STARLIGHT (5:38)  F Churchill, L. Morey/Bourne Co. (ASCAP) 
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- TURN OUT THE STARS (13) 4, Announcement by Aad Bos (0:3) 
. Evans/Ludlow Music Inc. (BMI) 
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. EVans/FO} jays Music Publishers, Inc. 
7. ROUND MIDNIGHT (63) 6. A SLEEPIN’ BEE ({:7) 
hones f ighen, C. Williams, halon ( Mie T. Capote, H. Arlen/Harwin Music Corp. (ASCAP) 
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Ultra Empire Music (BMI), Warner Bros. Inc. (Warner Bros. Music Div.) (ASCAP) 7. TURN OUT THE STARS (;(6) 
B. Evans/Ludlow Music Inc. (BMI) 
8. [LET A SONG GO OUT OF MY HEART (333) 
D. Ellington, |. Mills, H. Nemo, J. Redmond/EMI Mills Music Inc., 8. AUTUMN LEAVES (422) 
Sony ATV Harmony (ASCAP) J. Kosma, J. Mercer, J. Prevert/ 
Enoch and Cie (SACEM), 
B. Bacharach, H . blag (ASCAP] pape bed eo agen 
. Bacharach, H. David/Sony larmony 
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Haven Gillespie Music Publishing Co., Warmer Bros. Inc. 10. NARDIS (6.02) 
(Warner Bros. Music Div.) (ASCAP) M. Davis/Jazz Horn Music Corporation (BMI) 
11. MY FUNNY VALENTINE ((2/) {1, GRANADAS* (440) 
R. Rodgers, L. Hart/Chappell-Co Inc., E. Granados/Union Musical Ediciones S L (SGAE) 
Williamson Music Co. (ASCAP) 12 PAVANE* (46) 
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Bill Evans with his Edison award for the album At the Montreux Jazz Festival (Verve, 1968) 
at the television show Voor de vuist weg, November 25, 1969/Nico van der Stam/MAI 


BEHIND 
THE 
DIKES 


THE 1969 NETHERLANDS RECORDINGS 


RECAPTURING BILL EVANS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS IN 1969 


t's a pleasure to be working together with 
| the estate of Bill Evans again to release 
another set of exceptional recordings 
officially. Behind the Dikes: The 1969 
Netherlands Recordings gathers recordings 
the Bill Evans Trio made in the Netherlands in 
1969, first at KRO Studio 1 in Hilversum on 
March 26, and then on November 28 at the 
RAI Congrescentrum in Amsterdam. This music 
comes from a remarkable period in Bill's career, 
when he collaborated with Eddie Gomez and 
Marty Morell; the three of them comprising the 
longest-lived Bill Evans Trio. 


This project furthers a personal mission | have 
to turn wrongs of the past into “rights.” It won't 
come as a surprise to the super collectors out 
there that this music has previously been out 
in the world as an unofficial and unauthorized 
bootleg. We are recapturing the copyright 

that rightfully belongs with the Evans estate. 
These recordings have been exploited for years 
and yet before now, not a single penny ever 
went to the Evans estate or to the musicians 
whose performances you hear. Such a grievous 
misappropriation is not happening this time. 


Furthermore, we're honoring the musicians 
and the music with a deluxe package, 
which the bootleg doesn’t have. Finally, the 
bootleg’s sound is inferior in every way to 
the audio we're presenting in this release. 
We were able to make one-to-one transfers 
from the original analog tapes and create a 
superb-sounding master. 


In December of 2020, Jordi Soley and Carlos 
Agustin of Elemental Music in Barcelona, 
Spain approached me. They were aware of 
my years-long working relationship with the 
Evans estate and hoped to work with the 
estate, as well. They knew of the Bill Evans 
1969 Netherlands recordings because of the 
bootleg release. They also knew of my own 
Dutch connections because of my productions, 
Bill Evans Another Time and Sonny Rollins 
Rollins in Holland. With Jordi and Carlos’s 
support, my co-producer Frank Jochemsen 
was able to find the original tapes at the 
Nederlands Instituut voor Beeld en Geluid. It's 
not always the case with archival recordings, 
but this time, we're truly blessed to have such 
a sterling source that will delight Evans fans 
with sonic quality and definition. 


Behind the Dikes is the definitive edition of 
Bill Evans in the Netherlands in 1969 and it 
includes bonus material — a recording of 


Evans's first performance with the legendary 
Metropole Orkest, March 25, 1969 at VARA 
Studio 8 in Hilversum. We were able to 
track down the original tapes from all these 
performances in the Netherlands with the 
sole exception of a solo performance Evans 
made at the television show Voor de vuist 
weg, when he received an Edison award on 
November 25, 1969. 


These recordings capture Evans at a creative 
high point with a wonderful trio that he 
enjoyed playing with for a number of years. 
Again, I'm thrilled to be working with Evan 
Evans and the family to officially present more 
music from Bill Evans as part of his grand 
recorded legacy. 


For this package we've assembled some 
wonderful voices, starting with a lead essay 
by legendary Dutch jazz journalist Bert Vuijsje 
that gives a great overview of Bill Evans and 
his history of performing in Holland, plus an 
interview that Bert did with legendary Dutch 
jazz pianist Jan Huydts. | also spoke with 
Eddie Gomez and Marty Morell to reflect on 
their experiences playing with Evans on these 
recordings. Last but not least, | was thrilled to 
speak with piano great Vijay lyer to analyze 
Bill Evans's musical approach and discuss his 
place in the tradition of jazz piano. 


| want to thank my dear friends and 
colleagues Jordi and Carlos for making this 
release possible. I’m so happy they brought 
me on board to present this wonderful music 
that will live on now — officially — for ages 
to come. 


Zev Feldman 
Los Angeles, January 2021 


BILL EVANS 
BEHIND THE DIKES: 
THE 1969 NETHERLANDS 
RECORDINGS 


ill Evans made his live debut in the 
Netherlands relatively late in life but he 


had a considerable impact on the Dutch jazz 
scene. His new sound exerted a major influence 


on a whole generation of pianists, most of 
whom had previously played in the styles of 
Bud Powell, Horace Silver and Oscar Peterson. 


Evans played his first concert on February 12, 
1965 at Amsterdam’s Concertgebouw, with 
Chuck Israels on bass and Larry Bunker on 
drums. Six months earlier, in July of 1964, 
the Rotterdam jazz magazine True Note had 


published a glowing analysis of Bill Evans's 
qualities. Martijn Sanders, who was to become 
the Concertgebouw’s director in 1982, called 
Bill Evans “the first and so far only jazz musi- 
cian who has created lyrical arabesque music 
within jazz without colliding with its funda- 
mental demands. He produces music that also 
swings, not swing that is also music. In him, 
jazz has found an intellectual who approaches 
the piano as a means of expression and jazz 
as a form of expression with a conception that 
is all his own. It can only crystallize a deeply 
thought-out philosophy and wisdom. Good jazz 


Nico van der Sta 


Nico van der Stam/MAI 


music requires, paradoxically, emotion and 

constraint, simplicity and structure. He who 
finds the golden middle way between these 
Opposites is a truly great jazz artist.” 


| was in the audience on February 12, 1965 in 
Amsterdam and, in my review for the weekly 
Vrij Nederland, | echoed some of Martijn 
Sanders’s observations: “The way Bill Evans 
paraphrases the themes is worthy of admira- 


tion. His improvisations are always solidly built, 


logically developed constructions. He always 
holds on to a clear melodic line when he plays 
in chords, which sometimes leads to excep- 
tionally beautiful (an adjective rarely applicable 
to jazz) results. His music possesses a tender 
beauty that is not of this turbulent world.” 


During the fifteen years that followed, Bill 
Evans came to the Netherlands at least ten 
times. Most of these performances were made 
possible by Dutch public radio and TV, which 
had serious jazz budgets at its disposal during 
the 1960s and 1970s. He played on three oc- 
casions for TROS Sesjun, a live radio program 
broadcast every week from 1973 to 1992. But 
he was invited more often by Joop de Roo and 
Michiel de Ruyter, who worked for the NOS 
and VARA broadcasting companies, including 
a yearly festival where, in 1974, Bill Evans 
performed a concert with Stan Getz. 


The music on this album dates from three 
sessions in 1969, all for NOS and its 
predecessor NRU. This time, Bill Evans brought 
his trio comprised of bassist Eddie Gomez 

and drummer Marty Morell. Gomez, a real 
bass virtuoso, played with Evans from 1966 to 
1977. He was the best possible successor to 
Scott LaFaro, who, tragically, had died in a car 
accident in 1961 after revolutionizing the bass’s 
role in the jazz piano trio. Morell worked with 
Bill Evans from 1968 to 1974, longer than any 
other drummer. 


On 25 March 1969, Bill Evans performed 

two pieces, “Granadas” and Gabriel Fauré’s 
“Pavane.” He had recorded them in 1965 with 
an American symphony orchestra conducted by 
arranger Claus Ogerman. Now he played them 
with the Metropole Orkest — the pride of Dutch 
public broadcasting, a fifty-piece light music 
ensemble with a full string section — which 
acquired international fame collaborating with 
guest soloists such as Ella Fitzgerald, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Herbie Hancock and Pat Metheny. 
These two performances were never broadcast, 
so they can now be heard for the first time. 


Next day, March 26, the Bill Evans Trio gave 
a studio concert in Hilversum for a small 
invited audience. Presenter Michiel de Ruyter 
explained at the beginning that a year earlier, 


during a similar show by Bill Evans (released 
by Resonance Records on the album Bill Evans: 
Another Time), the listeners had reacted with 
reverential silence. But applause was appropri- 
ate, De Ruyter assured them. 


The trio then played two sets, fourteen tunes in 
all. They were mostly Bill Evans favorites, from 
the opener “You're Gonna Hear from Me,” by 
way of “Turn Out the Stars,” “Waltz for Debby” 
and “Quiet Now,” to the finale, “Someday My 
Prince Will Come.” 


Afterward, Eddie Gomez and Marty Morell 
went to the Amsterdam Paradiso, where tenor 
saxophonist Ben Webster was celebrating his 
60th birthday with a concert that has become 
legendary. To the delight of the 1500 jazz lovers 
in the audience, they both sat in with Ben 
Webster, who responded with his best playing 
of the night. And they stimulated Dutch jazz 
singer Ann Burton to surpass herself. 


In November of 1969, Bill Evans returned to 
the Netherlands. On November 25, during a TV 
show, he received an Edison (the Dutch equiv- 
alent of the Grammy) for his 1968 Verve trio 
album Bill Evans at The Montreux Jazz Festival. 
Three days later his trio, still with Eddie Gomez 
and Marty Morell, was part of a festive concert 
at the RAI Congress Hall in Amsterdam. It 


was organized by NOS for the EBU (European 
Broadcasting Union) and broadcast live all 
over Europe. It presented no less than four 
groups: The Bill Evans Trio, the Kurt Edelhagen 
band from Germany, the septet of the Belgian 
saxophonist Etienne Verschueren, and an 
international big band led by Dutchman Jerry 
van Rooyen. This over-full program allowed Bill 
Evans just thirty minutes playing time. 


| was in the audience, but didn’t review the 
concert, because, ironically, my newspaper 
Het Faroo/ had decided | should write instead 
about the midnight soul concert of Percy Sledge 
and Arthur Conley, later that evening at the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw. The daily Trouw 
did publish a review: “. . . beautiful, subdued 
music by a trio, built around the phenomenal 
bassist Eddie Gomez. Gomez didn’t even 
have to draw on his arsenal of double stops 
to impress with his speed and his brilliantly 
worked-out ideas.” 


Newspaper De Tijd was just as enthusiastic: 
"... this is undoubtedly the best combo the 
40-year-old master pianist has ever had at his 
disposal. The three complement each other so 
beautifully that a remarkably natural musicality 
emerges, in which the most beautiful things 
happen. Evans was very inspired, and his 
playing towered to great heights.” 


Bill Evans at KRO Studio 1, Hilversum, March 26, 1969/Nico van der Stam/MAI 
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Nine years later, in May of 1978, | had an op- 
portunity to interview Bill Evans during one of 
his last visits to Holland, before he died much 
too young in September 1980. He had come 
for a TV recording with a trio including bassist 
Marc Johnson and the incomparable drummer 
Philly Joe Jones. 


Our conversation at the Amsterdam Hilton fo- 
cused on his times with Miles Davis and Scott 
LaFaro, but Bill Evans also gave me insight into 
his character and musical thinking. 


“I'm often portrayed as an intellectual and com- 
plex person,” he said. “Maybe | am complex, | 
don’t know, but in essence, I'm a pretty simple 
human being, not abstract or complex at all. 

| like structure, but only when it corresponds 
with what | feel, with my own simple self. | 
want to play the very simplest things, things 
that are good for me, and try to get deeper into 
them. | try to play good things that are beautiful 
to me, and then | think other people will find 
them beautiful too. 


“But the pressure of having to be modern, or 
new or different, that pressure | don't feel 
anymore, and | certainly wouldn't give in to 
it anymore. In many respects, | think it's a 
cop-out, almost a disease — modernism for 
modernism’s sake. 


“| believe that playing in public is part of the 
job, but when | have the choice, | prefer playing 
by myself at home or in a studio, because con- 
ditions are then even more ideal. | mean, music 
should happen in absolute silence, and you will 
find that the easiest there. 


“Even when I’m playing in public, | try to create 
the feeling that I'm alone. I'm enough of a 
professional to admit the people to my music. 
But that is something completely different from 
an entertainer who can’t function without an 
audience. 


“| know | play for myself in the first place. 

The audience can be a stimulus; when you 
don't really feel like playing, the audience can 
move you to do your best. But the problems 
I'm concerned with are very personal, solitary 
problems of expression and esthetics. My 
music doesn’t intend to establish interaction 
with the audience. | do want to communicate, 
but primarily with myself. And | know that if the 
music communicates with myself, communica- 
tion with the audience will follow.” 


“You are thinking like a concert pianist,” | 
interjected. 


“| agree, | think that's true,” Bill Evans said. 
“When | go to a good concert myself, | also want 
to communicate with the music in that manner. 


It's not about the musician, it's not about his 
visual image, it’s only about the music.” 


Bert Vuijsje 
Thanks to Frank Jochemsen for his additional 
research. 


Bert Vuijsje (Amsterdam, 1942) has been 
writing professionally about jazz since 1962. 
He wrote the chapter on the Netherlands in 
The History of European Jazz (Equinox, 2078). 
In 2005 he received the Pierre Bayle Prize for 
music criticism; it was the first time this Dutch 
award was given to an author from outside the 
classical music world. 


REMEMBERING JOOP de ROO 
AND MICHIEL de RUYTER 
BY BERT VUIJSUE 


Joop de Roo 


Joop de Roo (1929-2018) was instrumental 
in bringing Bill Evans to the Netherlands on 
many occasions. He started as a musician 
(trumpet and bass), but soon switched his 
focus to radio. In 1967, he became head 

of the light-music section of the most 


important Dutch public broadcaster, the NRU 
(Nederlandse Radio Unie), which was later 
renamed the NOS (Nederlandse Omroep 
Stichting). 


He used his position to develop a wide-rang- 
ing interest in jazz, inviting prominent 
American musicians for radio recordings and 
public concerts (not just Bill Evans, but also 
Oliver Nelson, Maynard Ferguson, Phil Woods 
and Don Ellis). His first love was the big band, 
So it was no surprise that he used every 
opportunity to get the Kenny Clarke/Francy 
Boland Big Band to perform in Holland. And 
he frequently featured the Metropole Orkest, 
the fifty-piece 
light-music 
ensemble 
with a com- 
plete string 
section, which 
had been 
employed 
fulltime by 
the NRU since 
its creation 

in 1945. The 
weekly pro- 
gram Metro's 
Midnight 
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Music featured guest soloists such as Stan 
Getz, Dizzy Gillespie, Zoot Sims, Buddy 
DeFranco and Bill Perkins. But De Roo also 
enabled the broadcast of full concerts by Cecil 
Taylor and Archie Shepp. 


When | interviewed him in 1969, Joop de Roo 
told me he spent about forty percent of the 
NRU light-music budget on jazz programs. 
“From our point of view, | consider that a 
reasonable proportion,” he said. “If it were 
forty per cent of the total light-music budget 
of Dutch radio, it would be absurd. Although,” 
he added with a laugh, “| wouldn't mind that 


A "4 


Lewes de Ruyter avKRO Sic i age 
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either. An important part of the NRU task is to 
serve minority groups; this way, we are doing 
that. We get an enormous response to our 
jazz broadcasts, which proves that there is an 
enormous demand for it.” 


Together with Michiel de Ruyter and radio 
announcer Aad Bos, Joop de Roo also pro- 
grammed a yearly international radio jazz festi- 
val that, over the years, moved from Loosdrecht 
to Laren to De Meervaart in Amsterdam but 
always reflected the current state of jazz. 


When De Roo died in 2018 at 88, there wasn't 
much jazz on Dutch public radio and TV any- 

™ more. Jazz audiences are 
now largely left out in the 
cold. Fortunately, we still 
have the many marvellous 
recordings Joop de Roo 
has left us. 


Michiel de Ruyter 


Michiel de Ruyter (1926- 
1994) began as a jazz 
fanatic and traditional 
jazz clarinet player, but in 
the 1950s he became the 
dean of Dutch jazz critics 
and a prominent jazz 
record producer. His most 


important recording project was the LP series 
Jazz Behind The Dikes on the Philips label, 
from which we borrowed the title of this Bill 
Evans album. 


There were three volumes, recorded between 
1955 and 1957. It was the first manifestation 
of Dutch modern jazz, with soloists who later 
developed an international reputation, like 
singer Rita Reys, trumpeter Ack van Rooyen 
and arranger/trumpeter Rob Pronk. 


De Ruyter liked to tell the story of the trouble 
he had getting the series title accepted by the 
Philips corporation's piously Catholic higher 
management. Didn't the word ‘dikes’ have a 
second meaning, apart from the Hans Brinker 
story? And wouldn't the record-buying public 
be shocked by this sexual double entendre? 
Common sense finally prevailed, and the ex- 
pression Jazz Behind The Dikes is frequently 
used in Holland to this day. 


De Ruyter later made a career in jazz radio. He 
was one of the Eric Dolphy studio session pro- 
ducers in 1964, which resulted in the album 
Last Date. From 1979 until he died in 1994, 

he recorded 695 volumes of his monumental 
radio series The History of Jazz. And he was 
the announcer of the 1969 studio concert of 
the Bill Evans Trio on this album. 


A DUTCH PERSPECTIVE: 
JAN HUYDTS REMEMBERS 
BILL EVANS 


an Huydts (1937) is one of the most tasteful 
J Dutch jazz pianists. His 1963 debut LP, 

Trio Conception, clearly influenced by Bill 
Evans, has been a collector's favorite for years. 
From 1980 on, he was also active as a jazz 
piano teacher and later coordinator of the jazz 
course at the Hilversum Conservatory. On 26 
March 1969, he was among the select audience 
at the Bill Evans Trio concert in the Hilversum 
KRO Studio. Here are his memories: 


It started with a phone call from Cees Slinger, 
my fellow pianist: “Hey Jan, Bill Evans is in 
the KRO Studio tonight. You must come, you 
know.” Because Cees idolized Bill and was 
undoubtedly influenced by him too. 


An hour later, | received another phone call, 

this time from bass player Koos Serierse: “Hey, 
I'm going with Rob Langereis to the KRO studio 
tonight, because we want to hear Eddie Gomez.” 


There was a tiny audience in the studio; | think 
about ten or twenty people. Joop de Roo and 
Michiel de Ruyter were the producers and 


decided who. They were mainly musicians. | 
was there with Cees Slinger, Koos Serierse, 
Rob Langereis, the guitarist Wim Overgaauw 


and | think saxophonist Herman Schoonderwalt. 


Joop de Roo told us, “Don't talk to the musi- 
cians, you'll distract them. And please leave 
immediately afterward.” We were allowed to 
applaud, and | did because | was impressed by 
the concert. 


| had heard Bill Evans for the first time on the 
Miles Davis album, Kind Of Blue. That was my 
first step into bebop. Thanks to Bill Evans. 


Bill Evans's scales, that modal playing, 
inspired and influenced me. On my first LP, Trio 
Conception, which | recorded in Berlin in 1963, 
start “Autumn Leaves” with a real Bill Evans- 
ike intro. His harmonies were exceptional, 

of course. Ravel and Debussy; they're both 

in there. Ravel for sure. Ravel and the modal; 
that's a kind of continuum. 


changed my way of playing, actually because 
of the whole Miles Davis movement; also 
Wynton Kelly and later, of course, Herbie 


he craftsmanship. They all knew their classics. 


had the same feeling about Bill Evans. He 
knew the jazz tradition and added his own 


Hancock. What | admired about all of them was 


harmonies. Ravel, Debussy, even Stravinsky, 
everything came into play. But you could tell 
from the way he played that he was different. 
A bit angular, sometimes hasty. Stop-go. 


His own compositions are striking. He really 
went wild with all kinds of chords that not all 


Jan Huydts/Private Collection 


jazz pianists were using at that time. “Waltz 
For Debby” has rightly become a standard. That 
melody makes you feel something. It is a joy to 
play, mainly because it is a 3/4. 6/8 or 3/4, you 
always want to add that to your repertoire. 


The repertoire choice was fine. Well- 
constructed sets, | couldn't do better. Three of 
his own compositions — “Waltz For Debby,” 
“Turn Out The Stars” and “One For Helen” 
—and a couple of pieces from the American 
Songbook. He played them ina different way 
from most other pianists. He turned them into 
his own tunes. 


And a particular theme like “Quiet Now” by 
pianist Denny Zeitlin. | played that with all my 
students. We first listened to it by Bill Evans 
and by Denny Zeitlin, who also recorded it 
himself. 


This concert made enough of an impression 
that from 1980, Bill Evans was the first thing 

| played for my piano students. | would put on 
my favorite Miles album, Kind Of Blue, and say, 
"This is Miles Davis, but watch the pianist.” 
And if they found that interesting, they took a 
couple of Bill Evans records with them. 


Most students were certainly receptive to 
that. In those days at least 60, 70 percent 
of Hilversum students were German. They 


knew my music because | had been playing 

in Germany and they all followed me. “Oh, he 
teaches in Hilversum, that’s much better than 
with us in Essen or wherever, so we'll go to 
Hilversum.” They all had my 1963 LP, on which 
| still played a bit of bebop and Bill Evans. 


Interview by Bert Vuijsje 
Translation Martin Cleaver 


EDDIE GOMEZ ON 
THE IMMENSE 
BRILLIANCE OF BILL EVANS 


Zev Feldman: In this album, we present 
two separate Bill Evans Trio performances 
in the Netherlands that took place in 1969. 
Was it unusual to travel to Europe to play 
twice in the same year? 


Eddie Gomez: We did a fair amount of traveling; 
there were only so many places in the world 
that were our go-to places. Europe was at the 
top of the list of go-to places for the trio, so we 
would often go more than once in a year. There 
was also some touring in the States and the 
occasional trip to Japan or outside of Europe in 
the States, but we performed in Europe quite a 


Bill Evans, Eddie Gomez and Marty Morell at RAI Congrescentrum, Amsterdam, November 28, 1969/ 
Copyright Egbert de Bloeme - Nederlands Jazz Archief 
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bit — the main Western European countries. It 
was often either France or as in this case, the 
Netherlands. Hilversum was one of the stops. 
They had that whole culture — presenting and 
recording jazz. So it was normal to go to Europe 
twice a year and visit some of the same places. 
Maybe we'd do a concert in Italy, maybe anoth- 
er time it'd be in another country, or at least in 
other cities. But Hilversum and Ronnie Scott's, 
were the places in the Netherlands and London 
where we performed consistently. 


Just a year before these recordings were 
made, you played in Hilversum at VARA 
Studio 8 with Jack DeJohnette, which 
was released on Resonance’s Another 
Time. What was it like going back to the 
same venue with a different drummer? 


Well, by the time we went back, Marty had 
already been part of the trio. It wasn’t any kind 
of shock to go back there with Marty. It was not 
uncomfortable in any way. I've been thinking 
about a little bit about Marty. | don’t think Bill’s 
drummers get enough recognition. This isn’t for 
obvious reasons. Maybe it's because they're 

so good; they're so understated and stay out of 
the way. It's not like a solo gig. It's not a real 
heavy kind of music for the drums. But what | did 
also realize is the drummers who have played 
with Bill over the years, and certainly in my 


time starting with say, Philly Joe Jones, Jack 
DeJohnette, and Marty, for instance, those three 
drummers, they all had some connection to the 
piano; they all play piano. In fact, Jack is kind 

of like a pianist/drummer to me. Marty could 
play piano quite well. He had this ability to play 
arrangements of Bill's as if he had studied them, 
although | don’t think he had. | think they just 
seeped into his brain somehow. | never heard 

of him play anything else, like straight-ahead or 
bebop or any other kind of jazz, but | heard him 
play Bill’s tunes and they were exact duplica- 
tions. Philly Joe Jones wasn’t a pianist, but he 
could play. He understood music on a pianistic 
level. And Jack, of course; | think he was really, 
first and foremost, a pianist who played drums. 
And that makes me think that maybe there really 
is something to that, that Bill's drummers were 
oriented toward the piano. Larry Bunker, who 
played with Chuck Israels in that trio in ‘64, | 
think. | don’t know if he was a pianist, but he was 
a vibraphonist. And | think Eliot Zigmund, who 
came in at the end of my tenure with Bill, is also 
a writer and a composer, although he’s not so 
much a pianist. But these are drummers who are 
very profoundly musical and connected to piano 
and who are very well-schooled in this world of 
jazz, and piano music, and the history of it. This 
isn't a surprise. Anyway, with Bill’s drummers, | 
liked it when there was change. | liked it when 
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we went from drummer to drummer, because 

it brought something new to the trio. And Bill 
actually did audition drummers. Overall, what 
resonates is all the drummers had this real under- 
standing of the culture of playing jazz music and 
playing trio music, in particular, Bill's trio's music. 


I noticed that there was no “Embraceable 
You” this time, which was the bass 
feature for you in ‘68 at Montreux and 
Hilversum. 


We were going to Montreux in 1968 and Bill 
asked me to put together something I'd like 

to be featured on. My point of view was, I’m 
featured on everything, so | didn’t want really 

a feature. But | saw what he meant, especially 
later. So | just picked a tune, and I’m not sure 
why it was that tune, other than | liked it, and it 
seemed to work out and Bill helped me arrange 
a couple of spots here and there so it actually 
felt like an arrangement. | picked out the tune 
and put it together so it was presentable; at 
least | could play it and improvise on it ina 
credible way. But once we did Montreux and 
we recorded it, | never felt like | wanted it to 
be permanent. For me, it was just a one-time 
thing. Bill was fine with that, because as far as 
being featured in ensembles unless it's a con- 
certo or a solo piece for a particular instrument, 
everyone has equal responsibility in the music. 


| felt like | was always participating as the 
drummer was and Bill led the way; he was the 
source of it all. | never felt | needed more atten- 
tion. The attention was always on the music. 
That always came first. And Bill would say that 
often, and how lucky we all were. We would 
talk about it and he would say how lucky it is to 
be able to be an artist, a performing artist, and 
be able to present music on a consistent level. 
And he’s right. He was right. 


Something different in this release is 

the inclusion of two songs that the trio 
performed with the Metropole Orkest. You 
played the compositions, “Granadas” and 
“Pavane.” 


These came from Bill's record, Bil! Evans Trio 
with Symphony Orchestra. That was a wonder- 
ful, very specific, particular Bill recording that 
was orchestral. | don't want to call it classical, 
but it had that kind of feel to it. “Granadas” and 
“Pavane” were two Claus Ogerman arrange- 
ments from that recording. It's Chuck Israels 
and maybe Grady Tate on that recording from 
1965. | was looking forward to that material 
because | came from a “trained” background 
and | like orchestral music. It was nice to read 
some music, especially these really special 
arrangements by Claus. | enjoyed doing it in the 
context of the trio with an ensemble. It's always 


fun to step out of the pure jazz trio format into 
something different, especially so beautifully 
done as it was done on the recording and to try 
and recreate that. When you break out of a par- 
ticular mold and do something differently with 
the highest expectations and goals to make it no 
less good than what you'd normally do — which 
would be the jazz trio — and make it different, 
to make it special in its own way, that’s fun. 


Do you remember there being different en- 
ergy with the trio between the March date 
and the November date, which were eight 
months apart? Do you feel that the trio per- 
haps jelled more during that time? 


| don’t have that recollection, but it’s very 
possible. Since you ask, | assume it probably 
jelled; that time had done what time often 
does, which is bring things together and make 
things, often, better. Marty stayed with the 
group about six years, | think. From ‘68 to ‘73 
or ‘74. When he felt it was time to move on, 

| totally understood it. And, in a way, | think 

it was good. | liked it when there was a new 
infusion of musical thought and energy and 
spirit. So it was not a bad thing for him to move 
on. | didn’t feel bad. | didn’t know who was 
coming in, of course, but Eliot Zigmund turned 
Out to be really good, as well. We did two or 
three recordings, and the last one, my last 


recording with the trio, You Must Believe in 
Spring, | think is inspired work. So | think that 
in my 11 years with the trio, when some new 
drummer, came in, it tended to be a good thing. 
That speaks to the fact that Bill was good at 
choosing, at being a good band leader and 
knowing who would work out musically in the 
trio. It speaks to that. Hard to argue with musi- 
cal success. And so you've got to hand it to Bill 
and his choices on so many levels, not the least 
of which was the right members to choose. 


These recordings have been floating 
around in collector circles as bootlegs for 
years now, but this is the first official re- 
lease with the artists and estate being paid. 


That's wonderful. That's the way any business 
should be run; it should be run as reputably and 
as honestly as possible. Period. It's wonderful to 
see, because jazz music and recordings and that 
world, has been shrouded in this darker space 
where there's a lot of nefarious stuff going on. 
And it’s nice when it comes out into the clarity, 
thanks to folks who are trying to do the right 
thing. | don't mean to suggest that all the labels 
that are part of the jazz industry were crooked, 
but there was certainly a lot of slip-sliding and 
behind-the-scenes stuff historically. So it's 
wonderful to see for once that culture of doing 
the right thing is implemented, when it is. We 
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go out as musicians, artists and performers. We 
play and then you never know who's recording 
it. You never know if it's any good and you don't 
usually give permission. No one comes to you 
and says, “Gee, I'm going to record you.” | mean, 
they do nowadays, since I've been performing 
as a leader, of course. But earlier, in the late 
sixties, seventies, it wasn't a thing like people 
were looking out, or even musicians themselves 
were looking out. Bill was fortunate to have 
Helen Keane as his manager, because she really 
protected him. His success is in large part due to 
her. Not musically, but his success as an artist 
who was accessible to a good-sized public is 
due to her because she really loved the music 
and cared for him. And she wanted him to be 
recognized as the wonderful artist that he was. 
She certainly was key to that. 


Any final thoughts about playing with the 
Bill Evans Trio in the Netherlands? 


It was a very special time in my life. Bill's mu- 
sic is embedded in me. There aren't too many 
artists, very few, that touch me so deeply. 

And |'m not talking about my participation. I'm 
talking about just Bill and his music could touch 
me so deeply, consistently, in so many ways. 
And | listened a lot to Bill's music from his 
early, early days, from when he first came on 
the jazz scene, and listened to just how special 


and wonderful he was right away in his late 
twenties and then throughout. | tend not to lis- 
ten too much to the trios after my participation. 
It's not because | don’t like them. | think those 
trios are very good. Still, when | listen to Bill, | 
tend to listen to him a lot more without me than 
with me, just because he did so much. There 
was so much good music that came out of Bill 
Evans. And quite a variation, too, all on an 
extremely high level. And this goes back to the 
aforementioned topics like Helen Keane. His 
ability to choose well, as far as his musicians, 
and then his, obviously, his immense brilliance. 
Yeah. He was a special force on the planet. 
Thanks to you and the labels you work with, the 
world won't forget. | don’t think people forget, 
but it's good to be reminded with this new 
edition of these recordings. 


Zev Feldman interviewed Eddie Gomez on 
February 8, 2021 


MY DREAM GIG: 
MARTY MORELL 
REFLECTS ON BILL EVANS 


Zev Feldman: How did you join the Bill 
Evans Trio? 


Nico van der Stam/MAI 


Marty Morell: | was on the scene in New York 
in the mid ‘60s; one of the younger cats in 
town gigging around. | worked with Marian 
McPartland at the time and | was working 
with Steve Kuhn. So my name was in the 

mix. The first time Bill heard my name was 

in 1965. I'd been working with Chuck Israels. 
Chuck liked my playing. There was a tentative 
opening with Bill. Chuck mentioned me to Bill, 
but as it turned out, Arnie Weiss decided to 
stay, so it didn’t work out for me at that time. 
That's the first connection | had with Bill — 
through Chuck. Then some years later, | got a 
call from Eddie Gomez. | knew Eddie; we had 
worked on some commercial gig together. He 
said, “Are you interested in the gig?” And | 
said, “That's my dream gig. That's the one | 
want.” He said, “Well, right now it's a toss-up 
between you and Jack DeJohnette.” And | 
said, “Wow. That's pretty heavy duty company 
there.” Anyway, Bill decided to hire Jack. 

Of course, Jack's a great musician. So Jack 
joined the trio then. | remember going down 
to the Top of the Gate. | was disappointed for 
the second time, but | understood that’s what 
was happening and it was all cool. At the Top 
of the Gate, when Jack fell into the groove 
that Bill and Eddie were into, it sounded great. 
Just beautiful. But about six months later Jack 
got called to work with Miles, so he left Bill 
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and the gig was open again. | called Eddie 
and said, “| hear there’s an opening.” Eddie 
said, “| think Bill has decided on somebody 
but he’s still open to hearing other cats play.” 
And | asked him what | should do? He said, 
“Give Bill a call and check it out.” And | said, 
"Me, call Bill Evans and talk to him?” He said, 
"Yeah, yeah. No problem, man. Just give him 
a call,” so | called him. He couldn't have been 
nicer. He just put me at ease immediately. | 
told him | would love a chance to play with 
him and that | felt | had something to offer 
the trio. He told me to come down to the 
Vanguard on Thursday and play the night. So | 
went to the Vanguard on that Thursday night 
and got up on the bandstand and started play- 
ing. Fortunately, | knew Bill's material from so 
many years of listening and thinking about the 
gig. It was like putting on an old, comfortable 
shoe. It turned out to be a great night. People 
really enjoyed the music. After the gig, Bill 
came over and he said, “Wow. You sound 

like you've been playing with us for a long 
time.” And | said, “In a sense, | have. I’ve 
been listening to you forever, since the early 
‘60s. In fact, 1961 was the first time | heard 
Bill, | heard Portrait in Jazz. | flipped out when 
| heard it. | told him, “! went out and | bought 
all the records and was a huge fan.” So he 
said, “Well, my manager will be calling you.” | 


said, “Okay, great.” So a couple of days later | 
got a call from Helen Keane and she asked me 
if | had a passport. | said, “Yes.” We did a gig 
up in Canada. | think Bill wanted to try me out 
in a concert setting. After that, that was pretty 
much it. | got the gig. That was 1968 or so. 
That's how | wound up with the trio. 


Was the trip to the Netherlands in ‘69 your 
first European tour? What was it like? 


It was my first European tour. It was extraor- 
dinary. I'm with the Bill Evans Trio, my dream 
gig, and I’m flying over to Europe. And going to 
Amsterdam. Although, this was just Hilversum, 
just outside of Amsterdam. It was fantastic. 

A 25-year-old kid out there trying to play jazz 
drums. And | got to work with Bill Evans and 
I'm going to Europe. It was euphoric. 


Are there any tunes that stand out for you 
from these performances in Hilversum and 
Amsterdam? 


| particularly loved the ballads. | loved playing 
“My Foolish Heart” with Bill. That was one 

of the first tunes that | totally fell in love with 
on the recording. And | think that was on The 
Vanguard album with Scotty. But out of the 
whole gig, it’s hard to say which is my favorite. 
lt was my favorite gig all around. 


One unique thing about this set is it con- 
tains the only recording by Bill Evans 
known to exist of a composition Duke 
Ellington co-wrote, “I Let A Song Out Of 
My Heart.” Can you talk about it? 


Bill could take any tune and make it his own. 
First of all, I'm sure he used a couple of 
different changes. Bill had an incredible way of 
re-harmonizing without veering away from the 
natural flow of the tune. I’m just hearing it in 
my head now. We played that for a few years. 
But Bill would just make any tune his own. He 
put his own stamp on it. 


How were the audiences in Holland? 


The audiences absolutely loved Bill. Bill could do 
no wrong. Bill could play three, four notes and 
the people would just fall over. Bill was totally, 
totally loved by anywhere we played in Europe. 
Anywhere in the world, actually. Bill was just 

a beloved human being. The audiences were 
always, always extremely receptive. You could 
always feel the love coming from the audiences. 


What was it like being on the road with 
Bill and Eddie on this trip? 


We got to Hilversum. The gig was in the 
morning. Afterward, Eddie said, “Come on, let's 
go into Amsterdam.” So we get on the train 
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and we're on our way into Amsterdam. It was 
breathtaking for me, taking in the whole scene. 
We got to Amsterdam and like the whole 

city just lit up. We spent the afternoon there. 
We walked around; we did a little shopping. 

| bought a leather jacket. And we went to 
have lunch somewhere. | remember that; that 
trip into Amsterdam. Then came back and we 
hung out with Bill and Elaine. We had dinner 
with them. The next day we checked out. But 
the trip into Amsterdam was spectacular. It 
was beautiful. It’s just a great city. One of my 
favorite cities in Europe. 


Zev Feldman interviewed Marty Morell on 
January 8, 2021 


Zev Feldman: What were your impressions 
when you first heard Bill Evans? 


Vijay lyer: Thirty years ago, | listened to him 
a fair amount — the Waltz for Debby album 

| was in college and | already knew about his 
association with Miles Davis. I'd listened to the 
albums he was on with Miles, whatever was 
available then in the late ‘80s. | had a cassette 


of Waltz for Debby that | played a lot. | had 

it on a loop and just would have it on. What | 
was most struck by, what was overwhelming to 
me, was his fluidity; the way things would roll, 
tumble forth, like his arpeggiative gestures, his 
stacked thirds and things just kind of rolling. 
And there's a lot of rhythmic detail in his way 
of moving between duple and triple patterns; 
he’s dealing with three-against-two a lot, so 
that way he had of working it into anything, 
any phrase at any moment. These threes might 
emerge across two beats and they would dis- 
place them and he would use that framework 
for arpeggiating and for unfolding the chords. 
The other thing that struck me about him was 
the role of the left hand; what the left hand is 
doing in relation to the right during these solo- 
istic flights. His left hand is much more present; 
in a way it’s almost tethered to what his right 
hand is doing. Think of say, Jamal, or other pi- 
anists playing with Miles at the same time — 
Red Garland or Wynton Kelly. What their left 
hand does tends to be much more connecting 
with a certain side of the pulse and connecting 
with the drums and sustaining a buoyant pulse. 
What his left hand is doing tends to be ina 
very close, active, quite dense sort of mirroring 
of the right-hand rhythms. So that creates this 
pretty unique density in the middle register 
that's reminiscent of a locked-hands style, as- 
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sociated with George Shearing and, in different 
ways, Erroll Garner and others. Still, what Bill 
Evans was doing with his left hand is pretty dif- 
ferent from just about anybody else around that 
period. He has a control over tone and there's a 
consistency and a mellifluous-sounding timbre 
that he is always staying with. It's modern, but 
it has a sense of moderation and it’s also quite 
pristine. There's this pristine sonic quality in 
his playing that’s important. | appreciated that. 
He's dancing on the surface in a very evocative 
way. It’s very lyrical and hugely influential. It 
was a different approach to the instrument. 
You might even say that it has a classical qual- 
ity to it; not classical as in Rachmaninov, but 
more classical in the sense of Bach and Haydn. 
Actually, it almost sounds like a pianoforte 
when he plays. It seemed he didn’t really want 
to push the dynamic too hard. It seemed he 
wanted to keep things in this controlled space, 
which meant that he explored more of the quiet 
end of things, which was also hugely import- 
ant and influential for what came later. And 
revisiting him now, I'm hearing his influence on 
Herbie Hancock and on Gonzalo Rubalcaba, to 
pick two towering figures for me, people whom 
I'm influenced by. It's interesting to me now to 
hear how he fed into their language musically. 
It's interesting to revisit that now. 


Bill's trio with Eddie Gomez and Marty 
Morell was the longest-lasting of all Evans 
trios. Why was that group so special? 


It's built around Bill Evans’s sound. That's also 
true of the trios with Scott LaFaro and Paul 
Motian, and Gary Peacock and Motian. There's 
a similarity. The function of the drums is very 
supportive. There's a certain amount of inter- 
action and there are those places where they 
move in lock-step. He puts those hits in some 
arrangements, even on “Stella By Starlight,” 

a song he'd probably already played in public 

a thousand times. They'd find these points of 
contact, a set of hits at the end of the bridge, 
for example. The role of the drums is subordi- 
nate to the piano, so it has this real blooming, 
melodic kind of sound. Eddie Gomez matches 
that. He's a total virtuoso soloistically, but the 
overall palette is a very melodic one. And feels 
contrapuntal, too. | think that’s what students 
enjoy about it: it has a contrapuntal clarity that 
you can relate to a lot of other music even out- 
side of this tradition. Also, this band is a very 
solid touring unit. You can hear the aliveness of 
it in these sessions. You can hear them pushing 
each other. In the Amsterdam set, it's a little 
edgier; actually, there’s a little bit more about 
just whatever they had to eat that day or some- 
thing. Having been on the road, | know what 


it's like to go from show to show. At some 
point, you don’t really know what distinguishes 
one show from another. 


Did you have a favorite tune? 


“Pavane” by Fauré. | was in an orchestra in 
high school. | played violin. We played it, and 
| remember | had a crush on the flute player 
who had the melody. So that piece evokes 

a lot for me emotionally. So, for me, it was 
interesting to hear Bill Evans's take on it. | 
could tell that that piece had some special 
place in his heart, which is something we had 
in common. “Very Early" (from Amsterdam) 
also struck me. In the solo intro, there's 
something going on sonically with the piano; 
maybe he stayed more in the bottom end. | 
liked that take of “Very Early.” It stood out 

to me as electric somehow. He seems to be 
really connected in the moment sonically. 
He's in the moment with sound, so that it's 
not just a routine. Aspects of the piece that 
are composed are still there. There’s still that, 
“Oh, this is the part of the song where we do 
this” kind of thing. But beyond that, there's 
Something alive from moment to moment that 
| hear in the quality of sound. His tone produc- 
tion on the piano. | keep going back to that. | 
appreciate that about him; he has both a real 
Control of his sound and he can also summon 


something from within that has a heart and a 
real aliveness and spontaneity and risk. 


Do you use Bill Evans as a focus when 
you're teaching? 


| tend to try to historicize him because he’s one 
of those names that someone who doesn’t know 
anything still knows. | have to help students un- 
derstand that he didn’t come out of nowhere. He 
didn't just fall out of the sky. There's a lineage. 
And also, that he was trained. He could already 
play when he joined Miles’s band, but he got 
better in Miles’s band. And that, you can hear. 
And that gave him the tools to play the way he 
plays for the ensuing decades. And then also 
understanding his forebears — Miles’s other 
sidemen around that time. So, to understand 
that he came from somewhere and also, like | 
was saying earlier, influenced; that he influenced 
Herbie Hancock and Gonzalo. And even Craig 
Taborn gives it up for Bill Evans. But | think it's 
important to understand that what he's doing 

is still situated within the traditions of Black 
music. And then what did he bring to the table 
that wasn't already there? People love to talk 
about his colors, and that's true. There's the 
relationship between his hands, the density of 
his left hand, activeness of the left hand, and 
these stacked thirds. There are a lot of thirds, 
diatonic thirds, going on harmonically and also 
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in terms of how his solos are made of scales and 
arpeggios. Which isn’t to say that they're not 
melodic, but that because they're all small steps, 
they have this wandering quality or a traveling 
quality. It feels like it's being buffeted by these 
mysterious forces and it was just kind of being 
aloft but it's also there’s a consistency because 
of how constrained it is. And that gives it a very 
iconic identifiable sound. 


Any final thoughts? 


It's really a splendid document. It's amazing to 
hear the band in its element over these multiple 
nights and hearing them stretch out and take 
some chances. Especially since it’s live, they're 
trying to reach people. It's not just, “Hey, look 
at what | can do.” No. They're trying to build 
something consistent, to sculpt an experience 
for everybody in the room and that's a chal- 
lenge. It's hard to pull off. So, you hear consis- 
tency, but there's variety within the constraints 
of Bill Evans's palette. There's quite a bit of 
variety. And he was virtuosic. He doesn’t seem 
ever to make a mistake. It’s kind of ridiculous 
— that level of control and consistency to the 
point where everything seems quite deliberate 
and considered. 


Zev Feldman interviewed Vijay lyer on February 
3, 2021 
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